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Berne, member of the International Peace Union in Monaco, member 
of the Interparliamentary Council, president of the Danish Interparlia- 
mentary Group. He knows the advantages of peace, because from 1856 
to 1864 he served as an officer in the army and in the war of 1864 took 
part in the campaign at Schleswig, Veile, and Horsens. Leaving the 
army he entered public life, and from ISYS to 1895 was a member of the 
Danish Parliament. At the present moment he holds a distinguished 
and important position in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of his country. 
In 1882 he established the Danish Peace Society, and was likewise 
founder of the International Peace Bureau at Berne (1891). In Parlia- 
ment he not only espoused the peace idea in general, but insisted upon 
the negotiation of arbitration treaties. He has been an indefatigable 
worker f oi> the peace congresses due to private initiative, and has attended 
regularly the meetings of the Interparliamentary Union. As a writer 
he has contributed many articles in Danish, Swedish, French, and Ger- 
man to the cause of peace. 

The mere statement of the activity of these distinguished gentlemen 
not only demonstrates their fitness, but justifies the committee in divid- 
ing the prize between them. 

THE FIFTEENTH CONFERENCE OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 

There are current in the world two opposite opinions regarding the 
nature and purpose of the state. One of these is that the state is 
founded upon force, exists only by its might, and that its highest in- 
terest lies in the domination of the largest possible number of human 
beings and the widest possible extent of territory. The other is that the 
state is founded upon the inherent right of men to life, property, and 
the free exercise of their faculties, for whose protection alone the state 
exists, and that it is, therefore, an ethical organism for whose defense 
force may, if necessary, be employed, but whose essential aim is the 
further development rather than the subjection of mankind. 

According as men accept one or the other of these two conceptions of 
the state will be their judgment upon the wisdom or folly of that 
fraternity of the legislators of different countries known as the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. If it be true that might is right, that the state 
knows no law but its own interests, and that its own indefinite expansion 
and triumph in the struggle for supremacy are its chief motives, it is 
difficult to see that the deliberations of this and other international 
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assemblies having for their purpose common action toward the realiza- 
tion of higher civic ideals contain much promise of utility. If, on the 
other hand, the state is a judicial entity, with reciprocal rights and 
duties, in a society composed of equals, nothing can be more promising 
than the union of those who make the laws of civilized countries in the 
endeavor so to shape the attitude and conduct of all toward one another 
as to extend to their relations the great principles of jurisprudence which 
they axe accustomed to apply within the sphere of their own jurisdiction. 

One may, therefore, regard the amount of public interest in the 
deliberations of such a body as a just measure of the degree of civiliza- 
tion — as civilization is conceived by the jurist — to which civil societies 
have thus far attained. Judged by this test, the Fifteenth Conference 
of the Interparliamentary Union, assembled in Berlin from September 
17 to September 19, offers to the world a new proof of the vitality and 
growth of the juristic idea and marks a manifest advance towards its 
realization in international affairs. 

On August 30, in his notable speech at Strassburg, His Majesty the 
German Emperor sounded a note of encouragement to all who hope for 
the pacific development of international intercourse when he emphasized 
the guaranty of peace to be found " in the consciences of the princes and 
statesmen of Europe, who know and feel that they are responsible to 
God for the lives and prosperity of the peoples intrusted to their leader- 
ship." It does not diminish but rather increases the significance of this 
utterance that it was addressed mainly to soldiers, of whose "manly 
discipline and love of honor " the Emperor spoke with pride as " without 
menace to others." 

Closely following this tribute of strength to the principles of peace, 
justice and humanity by the German Emperor came the opening address 
to the Interparliamentary Conference by the Imperial Chancellor, Prince 
von Billow. Choosing the French language, of which he is a graceful 
master, as his medium of expression, the Chancellor cordially welcomed 
the representatives of the foreign parliaments, who fiOiled the hall of the 
Eeichstag, to the hospitality of the Empire and its capital with the as- 
surance that Germany, with the rest of the civilized world, appreciates 
the services which the Union is rendering to a noble cause. As the climax 
to his graceful tribute to M. Frederic Passy, the venerable dean of that 
body, the Chancellor defined this cause to be that of " obtaining guaran- 
ties for peace and concord among the nations." Difficult as the task 
of the Union has been recognized to be, the speaker offered his con- 
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gratulations upon the progress that has been already made, and gave 
assurance that not only the peoples but the governments were in accord 
with its high aim. Only with respect to the means to be employed were 
there any divergences of opinion; and as regards the principle of inter- 
national arbitration, voluntary or obligatory, Germany had given evidence 
by treaties already signed of accord and cooperation in the adoption of 
" all propositions compatible with the interests of legitimate defense as 
well as with the imprescriptible laws of humanity." As further proof of 
the interest of Germany in this cause was the ever-increasing number of 
German deputies who desire to form a part of the Interparliamentary 
Union. Between the love of peace and the duties of patriotism there 
is no conflict, for true patriots endeavor to prevent strife by combatting 
ignorance, revenge, blind hatred, and " ambitions sometimes deceptive." 
As for Germany, taught by the cruel lessons of the past, she wishes to be 
strong enough to defend her soil, her dignity and her independence; 
" she does not, she will not, misuse her force." 

Supported by the words addressed by the King of England to the last 
conference of the Interparliamentary Union — "a ruler can set before 
himself no higher aim than the promotion of good understanding and 
most hearty friendship between the nations " — quoted by Prince Hein- 
rieh zu Schonlaich-Carolath in his presidential address in opening the 
conference, the spirit of concord expressed in the Chancellor's utterance 
became the key-note of all the sessions. Of the public and private hos- 
pitality manifested by the city of Berlin and the members of the German 
Eeichstag it is only necessary to say that the guests were received and 
entertained with generous cordiality, and that no one of the previous 
conferences was more thoroughly enjoyed by those who participated in it. 

The extent and character of the notice accorded to this assembly by 
the Berlin press was an agreeable surprise to all the foreigners present, 
and the interest of the general public seemed to grow from day to day. 
About fifteen hundred persons were present at the reception offered by 
the Imperial Chancellor in the garden of his palace, including most of 
the chief officers of the Empire then present in Berlin. 

With regard to the program and decisions of the conference, it is 
impossible within the limits of this article to speak in detail. The work 
of the Second Hague Conference received unqualified approbation and its 
results were esteemed to offer great encouragement for the future. The 
proposed plan for a permanent international court was warmly com- 
mended, a general treaty for obligatory arbitration was urged, and the 
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further consideration of the immunity of private property at sea by the 
next Hague Conference was earnestly favored. 

Two incidents deserve special mention. 

An eloquent letter from Mr. Andrew Carnegie was read, in which that 
eminent advocate of the pacific adjustment of differences between nations 
suggested the possibility of preventing future wars through the organiza- 
tion of a league of peace to be initiated by the German Emperor. This 
proposition evoked the assertion by a delegate that no single potentate 
was in a position to secure the peace of the world, and that such an 
endeavor on the part of Germany might create distrust among other 
nations. It was not affirmed, however, that such a league is intrinsically 
impossible ; and tribute was paid to the idea of such an expedient by the 
declaration that when the world is ready for universal peace no single 
power could prevent its consummation. 

The other incident was the proposition of the Eoumanian delegate, 
Mr. Diesco, that the Czar of Eussia should take the initiative in calling 
the next conference at The Hague and propose the program to be 
followed. Professor Quidde of Munich suggested that this proposition 
be referred to the general council, adding that it was, perhaps, not 
desirable to address this request to the Czar, and that it might be quite 
as appropriate to address it either to the President of the United States 
or the Queen of the Netherlands. The Danish delegate, Mr. Beier, sup- 
ported this suggestion. Mr. Diesco replied that Eussia was a country 
which possessed a historical conscience and followed historical tradition, 
and that the President of the United States had voluntarily remitted the 
preliminaries of the last conference at The Hague to the Czar of Eussia. 
Further, in the final act of the last Hague Conference, he declared, it 
was formally provided that the Czar should convoke the next one; and, 
it was urged, the propriety of this must be conceded, since the Hague 
conferences were his work. The subject was finally referred to the 
council. 

The wish is father to the thought, and the learned delegate of Eou- 
mania treads manfully in the footsteps of Mr. Beldiman, who endeavored 
in the Sixth Plenary Session (The Second Peace Conference, Acts and 
Documents, 1:169 et seq.) of the Second Hague Conference to secure 
for Eussia the initiative in summoning all future conferences, and who 
considered the " august initiative as acquired." Mr. M6rey went so far 
as to say in the name of the Austrian-Hungarian delegation that "we 
consider the initiative of Eussia as definitively acquired in this matter." 
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The delegations generally paid their respects to Eussia as the initiator 
of the conference idea. It must be remembered, however, that the 
recommendation speaks for itself and in the recommendation for a future 
conference Eussia is mentioned neither directly nor indirectly. The 
learned delegate refers to the final act as consecrating Eussian initia- 
tive. The flmal act states in unmistakable language that the second 
conference was proposed in the first instance by the President of the 
United States of America, that it was convoked by Her Majesty the 
Queen of the Netherlands, upon the invitation of His Majesty the Em- 
peror of All the Eussias. The diplomatic correspondence leading to the 
second conference shows that President Eoosevelt took the initiative, that 
he issued the call on October 31, 1904, and that the various nations 
represented at the first conference expressed their willingness to attend 
a second as stated by President Eoosevelt in the second circular letter, 
dated December 16, 1904. It further appears, as the delegate himself 
admits, that President Eoosevelt renounced the initiative to Eussia upon 
the request of Eussia, as stated in a Eussian memorandum presented to 
the President, September 13, 1905, and from the answer of the Secretary 
of State, dated October 13, 1905. It is not meant to suggest that the 
initiative taken by President Eoosevelt in 1904 confers any permanent 
right upon the President of the United States to summon the third con- 
ference; it is insisted, however, that no nation possesses the exclusive 
right to initiate or summon this conference and that the expressed lan- 
guage of the final act, far from consecrating the Eussian initiative, is an 
authority to the contrary. The language of the recommendation must 
be interpreted as any legal document, and if it be interpreted in the 
light of the final act as suggested by the Eoumanian delegate, it would 
appear that any state represented at the first or second conference may 
take the initiative. It is important that this be clearly understood, for 
the conference as an institution should not depend upon any power, 
whether it be Eussia or the United States. It should meet when inter- 
national opinion requires it to meet, irrespective of the desire of any 
particular state. No discourtesy is meant to Eussia by this simple com- 
ment. The original conference was due to the sole initiative of Eussia, 
and the world owes the Czar a debt of gratitude. Finally, it may be 
said that if, as alleged, the question is already settled in the final act 
of the Hague Conference, it is difficult to understand why it should be 
raised in the Parliamentary Union. 

Among the amenities of the conference was the presentation of a 
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peace-flag sent by the American group to the German group, accompanied 
by a graceful address delivered in German by Eepresentative Eichard 
Bartholdt in which the historic friendship and community of sentiments 
between the two countries were emphasized. 

Of the many great truths uttered during this memorable gathering the 
most worthy of remembrance, perhaps, is the assertion of the German 
Chancellor that there is no contradiction between the highest patriotism 
and the common desire of the nations for peace with their neighbors. 
It has long been evident that what is most needed to secure the peace 
of the world is the growth of confidence in the good intentions and the 
sincerity of all the governments, and this confidence can rest upon no 
more secure foundation than the honor of the rulers and statesmen who 
direct their course. 

Upon this point we may profitably weigh the words of the German 
Chancellor when he says: "A rather long experience has convinced me 
that nothing is so well adapted to destroy misunderstandings as to be- 
come acquainted with one another through the establishment of personal 
relations." This is the aim of the Interparliamentary Union, which 
periodically brings into contact the representatives of the legislative 
bodies of different countries. It is a valuable supplement to that con- 
tinuous personal intercourse which permanent diplomatic missions are 
intended to promote, and has for its object the same purpose, namely, 
the consolidation of friendship and the interpretation of the national 
aims, so likely if not understood to create misapprehension. 

It is an auspicious sign of the times that the British Parliament has 
appropriated three hundred pounds to meet the expenses of the next 
conference, an example which will no doubt be followed by other nations. 
If a small fraction of the money expended in preparations for wars which 
all good men hope may be averted were applied to the direct cultivation 
of the normal relations which most effectively tend to prevent them, the 
ends of civilization would be more speedily realized and at far less 
expense. 

THE INSTITUTE OP INTERNATIONAL LAW 

The Institute of International Law, composed of specialists in inter- 
national law selected from the nations at large, held its twenty-fourth 
session at Florence in the last days of September.* The Institute opened 
on September 28 and was largely attended by its members and associates. 

1 For the origin and purpose of the Institute of International Law, see editorial, 
this Journal, 1, 135. 



